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Editorial 


LAND DRAINAGE. 


As the springs and running streams are 
generally at their lowest stage during the 
latter part of summer, and as there is usual- 
ly a little leisure after the hay crop is se- 
cured and before fall work begins in which 
we can attend to improvements, we consider 
the present a good opportunity to suggest 
to every farmer who has the means of im- 
provement and the desire to make use of his 
means, to look about him and see if some 
of his land does not need drainage, and if it 
will not pay to drain it. The lands which 
oved drainage are all such as work wet in 
spring or after a heavy rain, not merely 
meadows, bogs and swales, but springy hill- 
sides and land with a stiff clay bottom, near- 
ly all land indeed except what is underlaid 
by a porous gravel or sand, will be improved 
by drainage; the iands which most need 
drainage and which will best repay the cost 
are those numerous swales and intervale 
lands where a rich deposit of peat and vege- 
table mould from one to two feet deep, is 
underlaid by a hard gravel or quicksand, 
and where the natural outlet of water is not 











tory. 
cement resting upon hemlock boards laid 
across the bettom. The arch is eighteen 
inches across by twelve inches high and has 
only been overflowed about once a year 
though it carries the drainage of quite a 
large district; the length of this drain is 
five hundred and twenty feet ; it is provided 
with a silt basin at each end as the fall is 


drains are laid for any considerable length 
so nearly level, it is very important to pro- 
vide silt basins to catch the sand and mud 
and prevent them from filling up the passage 
by settling in such parts of the drain as have 
but little fall. The silt basin is simply a hole 
or small pond, dug out a foot or so lower 
than the bottom of the drain and made in 
such places as to catch any muddy or sandy 
water, and allow it to settle before it enters 
the drain. They are best walled up and 
covered over, and will need inspection from 
time to time inorder to remove any accu- 
mulation of mud or sand; where the fall of 
water is rapid they will not be needed, but 
they are very useful in keeping in repair 
drains upon land that is nearly level, and 
may be made of a piece of four or six inch 
glazed tile for small side drains, placed per- 
pendicularly in the ground, the small drain 
tile entering and escaping through suitable 
openings in each side, ard the sand being 
removed by a sand pump introduced at the 
top. The silt basin also serves the purpose 
of enabling us to inspect the working of the 
drains and locate stoppages as well as pre- 
vent them. On one occasion the silt basin 
at the upper end of the large drain men- 
tioned above became filled up by neglect, at 
atime when repairs upon a highway left a 
large amount of loose gravel near the upper 
end of the drain ; an unusually heavy fall of 
rain washed several cart loads of this gravel 
containing stones of several pounds weight 
entirely through the five hundred and twenty 
feet of brick arch where they were lodged in 
the lower‘silt basin without obstructing the 
drain; had there been no basin at the lower 
end of the drain the gravel would probably 
have filled up the drain and the water would 
have flowed over the land. 
(To be continued.) 


FARMERS’ WANTS. 
The farmers of New England today, can 








low enough to allow the water of heavy 


only one foot in five hundred, and wherever 


It consists of a brick arch laid in | management, such as improvements in ma- 


chinery and process of manufacture of cheese 
and butter, green manuring, &c. 

We believe that it is only by making use 
of the best means within our reach that the 
New England farms can be made profitable. 
We labor under many disadvantages, our 
soil is rough and stony, our climate though 
healthy is severe, and our soil is thin and 
exhausted; but on the other hand we are 
near a good market and our produce brings 
a high price ; and above all we have an un- 
bounded supply of energy, pluck and cour- 
age that will brook nothing but success. 
Let us not despair, then, but hope for better 
times in the future for New England farm- 
ers. 





It is very useful to give a little attention, 
at this season of the year, to the summer 
pruning of fruit trees and bushes. The too 
rampant growth should be pinched back and 
the too crowded branches thinned, which 
will give increased strength to what is al- 
lowed to remain. Raspberry bushes are now 
sending up their sprouts which are to bear 
the fruit of next year; only as many should 
be allowed to grow as are wanted for next 
year’s crop, and these should be pinched 
back at the ends to ensure ripening of the 
wood. Pear trees can also be pruned now, 
and apple trees, and will suffer much less 
than if the limbs are vllowed to grow large 
and then sawed off, leaving a large wound to 
be healed. Stone fruit will not bear the saw 
so well as the apple and pear and will be 
especially benefited by judicious pinching at 
this season of the green wood. 


STRAWBERRIES FOR FORCING. 


Now is the time to pot runners for forcing 
strawberries. ‘The ‘Triomphe de Gand is the 
kind generally used for this purpose. Take 
two and one-half inch pots, plunge them 
with a trowel level with the ground, let the 
first runners strike into them and pinch the 
runner beyond the first plant; when well 
rooted transplant to five inch pots and after- 
wards to eight inch, keeping well watered. 
After the first frost the pots should be well 
covered and can be taken into the forcing 
house in February if fruit is wanted in April. 
Avery simple and excellent way to force 
afew strawberries so as to have them two 


rains to drain off readily, so that except in | 2% profitably carry on their farms as their| weeks or more earlier than the out of door 


times of protracted drouth the land is kept | 


fathers did a hundred or even fifty years ago. 


crop 1s to plant the runners in a sheltered 


in a spongy, sloppy state, productive only of Times have changed, the soil has become ex- place as taken from the small potsin August, 


uetwe wad Anne 


worthless grasses known in 
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meadow hay. The only valuable grass that timber, and the pastures even are grown grow. In November put down plank on 


will grow on such land isthe kind known as | 
“blue joint,” and it is difficult to extend its 


poor by constant feeding and are much over- 
grown with birch bushes and other trash; 


each side of the bed, as if for a hot bed, six 
feet apart, and then cover with leaves or 


growth or to work the land in any way in its | ** the same time the railroad and the tele- sedg? to protect from winter. Rake off the 


wet state, or even to harvest the natural 
growth without mud shoes or hay poles, the 
first thing to do if we wish to improve it is 
to look out for an outlet for the water. 

Most swales have a naturel water course 
passing through them, and it may appear at 
first sight that this has so little fall that 
there is no hope of letting off the water —but 
we should not despair until we have careful- 
ly examined with a level the height of the 
ream for some distance below the spot 
which we wish to drain. This can be done 
with sufficient accuracy by placing a com- 
mon carpenter's spirit level across the head 
ofa barrel and pointing it in the direction 
of the stream, let an assistant go down the 
stream about 100 or 200 yards and held up 
* pole with a short stick placed across ; one 
man will block up the level on the head of 
the barre! until it is exactly level, the other 
will take the pole to any convenient place 
down stream and hold it perpendicularly 
with the cross piece in his hand at about the 
same height as the level, the first man will 
place his eye at one end of the level and 
look along its upper side at the pole, mak- 
ing signs to his assistant to raise or lower 
the cross piece until it is exactly on a level 
with hiseye. By comparing now the height 
of the level and the cross piece on the pole 
from the ground on which they stood the 
exact fall of the stream will be found. By re- 
Peating the process and adding the results 
We can find out, without calling the aid of 
sn engineer, how far down stream we have 
to go in order to get the required fall, which 
should be from three to four feet below the 
level of the land to be drained after allowing 
fall of at least two inches to every hundred 
feet for the flow of the water in the main 
drain or ditch. If this fall can not be ob- 
tained it will not be an easy matter to drain 
the land well; where the tract to be drained 

is large, or where land is valuable for gar- 
dening or for other purposes, it may be 
vorth while to be at considerable expense 
‘© obtain an outlet or even to pump the 
Water overadam by a windmill or steam 
Pump in the manner that many thousands of 
“res are drained in Holland; but as such 
drainage as this requires the skill of an en- 
Bineer, and in a country where land is in 
Beneral cheap, would seldom pay for the 
outlay, we shall have to deal at present only 
with those frequent cases where a farmer 
por as moderate cost improve the land in 

© many times the cost of the drainage. 


As the : 
of the frst thing to be done we shall treat 
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The writer had occasion some years ago to 
mead of three acres through which 
for | brook runs; as the land was valuable 

gardening purposes it was desirable to 
brovide a passage forthe brook large enough 
‘0 carry the water even in summer floods. 
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graph place the products of the more fertile 

and more easily tilled farms of the West 

cheaply in our markets, and leave but little 

chance for a margin, unless we can introduce 

new methods of culture, and new sources of 
fertility, replant our forests and renovate our 

pastures. Many farms in Massachusetts 

could be bought to day for less than the val- 

ue of the buildings upon them, and are ca- 

pable of sustaining only about half the stock 

they carried in tormer yearr. They will not, 

as now managed, pay interest and taxes 
upon the low valuation at which they are 
offered, and present a sad and disgraceful 
picture of neglect and want of thrift. In 
Massachusetts the little land that is tilled is 
probably tilled better than at the West, and 
yields a better return per acre in wheat, oats, 
corn and potatoes than the average of the 
whole United States; strange as this may 
seem, it is, no doubt, due to the larger use of 
manure at the Eust, and to more thorough 
working of the little land that is tilled. The 
amount that is tilled is miserably small, only 
three per cent. of the whole being occupied 
by wheat. corn, oats, rye, barley and pota- 
toes. How can this be increased with prof- 
it? How can we restore the fertility to our 
worn out fields and abandoned pastures? 
What shall the Massachusetts farmer do to 
avoid being driven to the wall by the force 
of circumstances over which he has—we had 
almost said no control—no, he has a certain 
control over them if he only knew how to 
exercise it. He needs information, energy, 
capital, to adapt himself to the new condi- 


of these he will surely come to grief. He 
needs to be informed of what has been done 
by the Bussey Instit:tion and the Agricul- 
tural College in experiments upon our ex- 
hausted lands—experiments which have 
abundantly proved that the lacking elements 
in our worn out soils can be bought—and 


application in the increase of the first crop, 
and leave the land much improved for those 
that follow. ‘These experiments, it seems to 


has been done at either of the above named 
Institutions, though at the Agricultural Col 

lege they were done by the enterprising pro- 
fessors as extra work beyond their regular 
duties and for which they have received no 
reward other than the gratitude of a hard 
working people, who were clamoring for 
just this kind of information. 

The farmers need an experimental station, 
and need it far more than they need an Ag- 
ricultural College. The art of agriculture is 
not an exact science; it is an art that can 
only be improved by experiment. It is a 
great waste of time and money for each 
farmer to try for himself experiments which 
could be tried once for all by an intelligent 
practical public experimenter who should 


of all. Such a station has been already es- 





way adopted has proved very satisfac. 


tion of things and if he cannot avail himself 


bought at a price that will pay well for their 


us, are by far the most important work that 


continue his experiments through a series of 
years and publish the results for the benefit 


tablished in Connecticut, Pennsylvania and 
Georgia and we believe some other states. 
Maryland is agitating the subject. The 
Pennsylvania State Experimental Farm is 
at West Grove and consists of 100 acres, 
75 of which are cultivated; shall Massachu- 
setts be left behind by her sister states in 
matters of such importance? We hope not 
—we trust that the farmers of Massachusetts 
will instruct their representatives at the next 
Legislature to establish an experimental 
farm with suitable equipments and appropri- 
ations, where the art of agriculture can be 
developed and improved. Where the best 
methods of tilling and fertilizing can be 
tried thoroughly. Where researches can be 
made into the nature of the many fertilizers 
in our markets, and the results so published 


each crop and how to apply it. Many other 
things could also be tried at such a farm 
which would suggest themselves to the 


covering and put on the hot bed sash about 
April 1st, and use mats at night; air well 
by day, and about May 10th take off the 
glass entirely and pull up the plank so as to 
give the plants all the light and air possible. 
They will fruit two or three weeks earlier 
than in the open field. 


of “Bloomsdale Ruta Baga” seed from 
Messrs. David Landreth & Sons of Phila- 
delphia. We will give them a thorough trial. 


PEAR TREE BLIGHT. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 
I noticed in the Ploughman a week or two 
since, some inquiries concerning the “ Pear 
Tree Blight.” Although the cause is more 
or less shrouded in a mystery, yet I think 
some recent investigations and experiments 
have given some light upon the true cause 
of the “ Blight.” In Virginia and Maryland, 
where this plague is more general than here, 
much attention has been given to the sub- 
ject. I have just returned from my sojourn 
at Washington, and from a recent visit to 
the agriculturists and horticulturists of 
Virginia, and listened to some very sensi- 
ble discussions of the cause of the “ Pear 
Tree Blight.” It is thought by some of 
these horticulturists, that the cause of this 
“ Blight” is due to the solar rays, or the sun. 
That pear trees placed on the south side of the 
hill, where they are exposed to the sun’s rays, 
become burnt, so to speak, by too much heat. 
Some think it due to a fungus, and some 
to an insect, but both of these have been dil- 
igently searched for by these investigators 
with the aid of powerful microscopes, and 
they fail to find the cause due to these de- 
stroying agents. Prof. Brainard, who re- 
cently published a little work upon the Pear 
Tree Blight, and is the originator of the 
solar heat theory mentioned above, gave me 
an account of some of his, and other investi- 
gators’ experiment. He stated that a few 
years ago, a friend set out a thousand or 
more pear trees on level ground, and in two 
or three years, seven-eighths of the trees 
were scorched by the pear tree blight and 
died. Between some of the rows of the pear 
trees he planted some corn which grew tall, 
and those few pear trees on the north side 
of the corn, shaded from the sun’s rays, sur- 
vived. This horticulturist set some pear 
trees out on the north side of a hill, shield- 
ed somewhat from the sun, and the trees 
have never suffered from the “pear tree 
blight.” Prof. Brainard, profiting by his 
knowledge and experience, set out a large 
number of pear trees on the northern slope, 
and has not suffered from the “ blight,” while 
those trees set out on the level plain, or on 
the southerly side, have been attacked by 
the “ blight ” and died. Similar experiments 
have been performed by other Southern hor- 
ticulturists, with similar results. In more 
northern latitudes the pear tree does not 
suffer as much from the “ blight,” as in Vir- 
ginia and the South. 

It is my opinion that if horticulturists will 
8 their pear trees from the scorching 
raf of the sun by shade trees, or by setting 
the trees out on the northern slope, a little 
inclined to the east instead of the west, the 
“ pear tree blight ” will be numbered among 
the things of the past. 

Respectfully yours, L. 8. R. 

East Marshfield, Mass., July 9th, 1877. 
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domestic 
that the farmer may know what to buy for | animals ; but what shall be said of the United 
States and the action of the government in 
such matters? We presume the less said the 
better, until a good showing can be made in 
encouragement of veterinary surgeons. 
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®uestions & Answers. 


PARIS GREEN. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman 3 

I purchased some Paris green to put on 
my potatoes to kill the bugs. I mixed it 
with plaster and got ready to apply it when 
I thought it might poison my corn that I 
planted between every hill of potatoes, so 
that if the bugs took all the potatoes, I 
pe have a good crop of corn; both are 
looking well, as I have kept the bugs from 
the potatoes by hand picking thus far. 
Heying has commenced, and I have not time 
to hand pick and thought I would try the 

ison. Now will it poison my corn stover 
so that it will be injurious to feed to stock 
next winter? My potatoes will do to dig in 
two or three weeks, and with care I can dig 
them so as tosave the corn. A little advice 
from an Editor of one of our best agricul- 
tural papers might be of service to me. 
Please send your views on the subject. 

Yours with respect, J. B. 

Princeton, July 6, 1877. 

We should not think there would be any 
risk in using the corn stover under the above 
named circumstances ; the Paris green when 
washed off the potato tops goes to the 
ground, but is not absorbed by vegetation. 
We should not, however, dare to throw the 
potato vines into the hog pen as is often 
done, but would prefer to pile them away 
from the reach of any animals, and let them 
decay and use them for manure.—[{Eb. 


a 


PEAR BLIGHT. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman 3 

The pear trees in this vicinity seem to be 
in trouble. The first thing being noticed of 
the same is the dying of the leaves, say on a 
foot or more of the branches, and on going 
to the same the branch itself is found to be 
dead. Is this any new disease, or what is 
the cause and what the remedy ? 

Respectfully yours, Cc. & 

Canton, July 9, 1877. 
Your pear trees are no doubt affected with 
the blight. But little is yet known of this 
disease. We hope ‘the Bussey Institution 
will investigate it and report ; the only rem- | 
edy we have heard of is to cut off the affected 
branches and burn them. We should be 
glad to hear from our correspondents their 
experience in this matter. In another col- 
umn of the Ploughman, some suggestions 
will be found as to location, etc., as affecting 
this disease.—[Eb. 
SEEDING TO GRASS. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 
Do you think there is a better fertilizer 


for grass than stable manure? How much 


would you use to an acre in order to have a 
air r Which 18 ie vewer mou fox 


t 

laying down grass land, August or Novem- 
ber? If you will please answer the above 
questions through the Ploughman, you will 
greatly oblige A Constant READER. 
Maiden, July 9, 1877. 


There is no better fertilizer for grass than 
stable manure. If you intend to seed down 
as we suppose from your question, we would 
apply six to ten cords per acre after plough- 
ing the land and harrow thoroughly ; then 
sow the grass seed and drag a bush harrow 
over the land to cover the seed and then go 
over it with a roller. The last half of 
August is the best time for seeding. Sep- 
tember will do very well, but November is 
altogether too late.—([Ep. 
KILLING LICE ON HENS. 

Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

Will you be kind enough to publish in the 
Ploughman, a receipt tor killing lice on 
hens? and oblige, 

Very respectfully, 

North Linndale, Ohio. 

If the hens are very lousy a good remedy 
is to take carbolate of lime, which may be 
bought of any druggist at a low price, and, 
holding the hen with the left hand dust the 
feathers thoroughly with a handful of the 
powder held in the other hand; the powder 
should be sifted in under the feathers by 
beginning at the tail and rubbing the feathers 
up loosely towards the head. This operation 
should be repeated every few days for a fort- 
night. Flowers of sulphur answer nearly as 
well. 

If hens are provided with a good wallow- 
ing place in road dust and ashes, in which a 
little flowers of sulphur has been scattered, 
there is not much chance of their getting 
lousy. It is cruelty to keep fowls confined 
without any provision for their dusting 
themselves.—[Ep. 





c. I. T. 





CROOKED LEA. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 


1. I have a colt born June 18th and one of 
his fore legs are crooked, his knee joint falls 
in so that his leg is some two inches from 
straight. Is it probable it will ever straight, 
en or can there be any thing done to help it 
to straighten ? 

2. Where can I obtain the best and most 
reliable book on Diseases and cure of Ani- 
mals ? 

3. And also a book ing on Castration 
of animals, if there is any such in the market ? 

If you will answer one or all of these 
questions through the Ploughman at your 
earliest convenience you will greatly oblige 
one of the constant readers and subscribers 
to the Ploughman. P. H. B. 

Athol, July 9th, 1877. 

1. We know of no remedy for your colt 
and fear he will always have a crooked leg. 

2. Some of the best books on Domestic 
Animals are, “Dadd’s American Horse 
Book,” “ Youatt and Martin’s Horse Book,” 
“ Dadd’s Cattle Doctor” and“ Flint’s Milch 
Cows and Dairy Farming.” Dadd’s and 
Youatt’s books treat of Castration.—{ Ep. 

GRAPES BLASTING. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

Can you tell me through the columns of 
the Ploughman, the cause of grapes blasting ? 
Lhave a Salem grape which blasted last year, 
and has commen to do the same this year. 
The vine itself looks —_—— grows near 
vines of other varieties that bear perfect 
fruit. If you could tell me the cause and 
remedy, if there be one, you would greatly 
oblige a subscriber, D. H. E. 

Rockland, Mass. 


The Salem grape has in many localities 
shown a very troublesome tendency wo both 
mildew and rot. Many cultivators have 
abandoned it on that account. The only 
remedy is to apply sulphur to the foliage, 
which may partially cure the mildew, which 
is no doubt the difficulty our correspondent 
calls blasting.—([Eb. 


tr Should your wheat be too rank and 
go over it 
with a long roller before it shoots into head. 
It will check the growth ; the wheat will rise 
again. It has been known to save a crop. 
— Farmers’ Adrocate. 
tr” New flour from the Texas wheat fields 
of 1877 has appeared in the New Orleans 





BLACK LECHORNS. 
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INFLUENCE OF ATTRACTIVE BUT- 
TER PACKAGES. 


Many dairymen do not seem to understand 
that dairy products, put up in neat and at- 
tractive packages, will command better prices 
and will make a readier sale than when 

oods of the same quality go upon the mar- 

etin shabby, soiled pockages. A clean, 
nicely made tub, firkin, or box, is, from its 
very appearance, a sort of guarantee that 
the convents have been carefully attended to, 
and that neatness, cleanliness and goodness 
have not bee. confined to the package alone, 
but that it is a fair representation of the 
produce within. And this is generally true 
in fact; for the man who sends to market a 
poor and slovenly made article is not apt to 
pay much attention to the package. ‘The 
consumers of high priced butter are fastidi- 
ous, and a loosely made, dirty package will 
often — such a predjudice against the 
goods within as to prevent an examination. 
We saw this exemplified recently in the mar- 
ket at — Falls. 

A gentleman who is ve icular as to 
the quality of the butter aA yy his family, 
and who is always willing to pay an extra 
= for a good article, went upon the mar- 

et and asked a dealer t~ select for him 
something fine. The dealer took him to the 
wagon.of a butter dairvman who had some- 


was packed in cheap packages, badly soiled. 
On observing this the gentleman refused to 
make an examination of the goods saying 
to.the dealer that no oope how fine the 
tvux vf the butter might be, the i i 
produced from the pect a “aboape 
make it taste nasty to bin, therefore he 
would not purchase it. This is by no means 
an unusual occurrence, and it shows the im- 
portance of putting up dairy products in an 
attractive style. 

There is scarcely an article of food on the 
market that requires such scrupulous neat- 
ness in appearance as butter, in order to 
command ready sales at good prices. If 
wooden packages are used those made from 
oak are the best, and they should be nicely 
finished and strongly hooped so as not to 
admit of leakage. A leaky, butter package 
is a nuisance, and is entirely unfitted for 
keeping butter sound for any considerbale 
length of time. Metallic packages are com- 
ing into use and they are an improvement 
on the old coarse, wooden tub. Now that 
prices are ruling low the greatest attention 
should be given to putting up butter in an 
attractive form. Let the quality be good, 
and see to it that the package is neat, clean 
and sweet, and in this way an advance in 
rates may be expected.— Rural New Yorker. 


EXPERIMENT IN CULTIVATION. 


We have tried various experiments in 
illustration of the value of the cultivation of 
growing crops. Let one suffice. We had a 
tenant who did not believe in throwing away 
labor in over-cultivating ground for ordinary 
crops. When employing him, for a few 
days, to put in fodder corn ona four-acre 
field of clay loam, we had him haul twenty- 
four loads of excellent yard manure and put 
it upon two acres, an average of the field, 
and told him to prepare that two acres just 
as he thought it should be to produce a good 
crop, and then drill in the corn sixteen inches 
apart (the corn not to be cultivated.) After 
this was done, and he admitted that he had 
taken a little extra pains in working, we gave 
instructions for preparing the other two acres 
without any manure. In addition to one 
thorough ploughing, it was cultivated deepl 
three times, then leveled with a fine toot 
harrow until as fine as a garden bed to the 
depth of four to five inches. Now the corn 
was drilled in the same manner and in the 
same quantity (one-and-a-half-bushels per 
acre) as on the other half. When in flower, 
this well cultivated piece, without manure, 
stood eighteen inches higher than the two 
acres with the manure and common cultiva- 
tion. On selecting two sample rods in dif- 
ferent places upon each piece, cuttine the 
green corn and weighing, it was found that 
the average of the manured piece was 275 
pounds per square rod, or 22 tons, of 2,000 
pounds per acre; and from the two acres 
without manure, the average yield was 350 
pounds per rod, or 28 tons per acre. Here 
extra working was equal to twelve loads of 
barnyard manure, and six tons extra of green 
corn. ‘The cost of extra working was $2 per 
acre. Who will say that the labor was not 
weil remunerated ? 

It must be quite evident to all thoughtful, 
practical farmers that the first step toward 
the better feeding of our crops require the 
better working of the soil so that our cro 
may avail themselves of the nuriment therein 
contained. When we have brought our land 
into the proper state of tilth, and it is found 
(wanting in the perfection of a crop to which 

it is adapted, then it is highly prudent to 
apply a suitable fertilizer to give us a maxi- 
mum yield. There are thousands of farms 
in New York capable, under a suitable sys- 
tem of cultivation, of producing good crops 
for fifty years without manure, that now pro- 
duce very littie indifferent ones, even with 
moderate manuring. ‘The greatest immedi- 
ate improvement required in American agri- 
culture is better cultivation. We shall exam- 
ine other aspects of this subject in a future 
number.—kE. w. 8., in Country Gentleman. 





SCHEDULE OF PREMIUMS FOR 1877.— 
Competition open to all. $6,100 are offered 
for premiums. Among the matters of gen- 
eral interest are the following offers for 
essays: For the best Essay upon the Culture 
and Varieties of Roses, $25; Culture of 
Flowers and Foliage for Winter Decoration 
and the Market, with a list of the most desir- 
able varieties, $25; Garden igation—its 
Advantages and Limits, $25 ; Bottom Heat— 
its Benefits and Methods, $25 ; Chickweed— 
its Effects and how to Eradicate it, $25. 

The Essays to be directed to “ Robert 
- seers, Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, Horticultural 
Boston ; for the Committee on Publication 
and Discussion,” so as to be received by the 
first of November, in sealed envelopes, un- 
signed, but accompanied by the name of the 
writer in a separate sealed envelope. Notice 
will be given to successful competitors of 
the time for reading their Essays. All the 
Society's pri are open to general com: 
tition. William C. Strong is the Chairman 
- of Committee on Publication and Discussion. 
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Experiments. 
FERTILIZERS FOR TURNIPS. 
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SCOTCIE EXPERIMENTS. 


The London Field contains the following 
summary of the results obtained at experi- 
ment stations in Aberdeenshire, for 1876, on 
the growth of turnips with different fertili- 
zers—adding comments of its own, which 
are quite as interesting as the experiments 
themselves : 


The Aberdeenshire Association, under 
whose wing the northern experiments are 
carried von, Fe just had the results of the 
first year’s work tabulated. This complete 
report is too elaborate for publication in this 
form, but the conclusions drawn from the 
experiments are indicated as follows : 

1. That plots, unassisted by phosphates 
and nitrogen, yielded at the rate of only ten 
tons per imperial acre. 

2. That the addition of sulphate of am- 
monia increased the yield only slightly. 

3. That the addition of nitrate of soda 
alone in most cases gave a worse result. 





thing of a reputation for nice goods, but, on | 
the particular day in question, his butter | 


| 
| 


4. That a decided improvement is shown 
in every case by phosphates; in some cases 
the increase was threefold, and in others 
twofold. 

5. That it is immaterial whether the in- 
soluble phosphates are of mineral or animal 
origin. 

6. That it is immaterial whether the 
aaa are soluble or insoluble, the dif- 


fractional. 


along ~ phosphates. 
9 


cidedly of less value than nitrogen in sul- 
phate of ammonia or nitrate of soda. 
_ 10. That crushed bones, though contain- 
ing nitrogen, are not so beneficial as coprol- 
ites or bone ash, either dissolved or undis- 
solved. 

11. That fine division gave an increase in 


every case. 
12. It appeared immaterial whether the 
Iphate of ia was used with soluble 





P 
or insoluble phosphates. 

13. That nitrate of soda suited better 
with soluble than insoluble phosphates. 

14. It appeared immaterial whether ni- 
trogen when applied with soluble phos- 
phates is in theform of sulphate of ammonia 
or nitrate of soda. 

15. That spring manuring is better than 
autumn or winter manuring for turnips or 
Swedes. 

The above conclusions, though highly in- 
teresting and so far instructive, should, and 
no doubt will, be received with reservation. 
Though they have an air of positiveness 
about them, they unmistakably require cor- 
roboration or correction. This, however, it 
is intended they shall receive as early as pos- 
sible. In No. 3 it is stated that the addition 
of nitrate of soda to the other manures rather 
diminished than increased the produce. This 
is in accordance with the experience of not 
a few Scotch farmers. Nitrate of soda is 
extensively used on strong land as a dress- 
ing for hay or wheat; but on many light 
soils and late climates in Scotland its appli- 
cation to other crops has been attended by 
adverse results. Mr. Mackenzie, Dalmore, 
Rossshire, last year experimente! with ni- 
trate of soda, added to other manures, for 
turnips. To one partof a field he applied 
one hundred weight of nitrate per acre along 
with bone manures and dung, to another part 
half a hundred weight per acre, and to a 
third part a quarter hundred weight. The 
difference in the weight of the crop was onl 
afew pounds per acre, but the part which 
received no nitrate of soda produced the 
heaviest yield. The turnips under experi- 
ment were lifted and carefully stored about 
the end of November ; each plot was stored 
separately, and reserved for spring use. 
About the Ist of May Mr. Mackenzie began 
to use the turnips ; the roots grown with the 
aid of nitrate, however, were found more 
than half rotten, while the bulbs that had 
received no such stimulant in growth were 
in sound state, and were relished by the 
stock. The conclusion which Mr. Mac- 
kenzie draws is, that on high land nitrate of 
soda is of no use for growing turnips, while 
it greatly deteriorates the keeping qualities 
of the roots. 

Mr. Stewart, The Selms, Kirknewton, 
Midlothian, experimented with nitrate on 
turnips last year on pretty ‘trong land. He 
applied as much as three hundred -weight per 
acre, and found that though this dose se- 
cured a heavy crop of dark-colored tops or 
shaws, the actual weight of the root crop was 
lessened by one-ninth by the application 8f 
nitrate of soda. 

No. 6,7 and 8 of the Aberdeenshire ex- 
periments are not in harmony with the pop- 
ular belief ameng the more experienced 
Scotch farmers. hether this is the fault 
of the farmers or of the experiments, time 
and continued careful trials alone can tell. 
So far as bulk of crop is cocerned, farmers 
will be ready to believe that it is immaterial 
whether soluble phosphates are of animal or 
mineral origin; but many of them will be 
staggered by the statement that it is of little 
consequence whether the phosphates are sol- 
uble or insoluble, and especially by the an- 
nouncement that it is immaterial whether 
the insoluble phosphates are of animal or 
mineral origin. The belief generally enter- 
tained by the more shrewd Scotch farmers is 
that roots and grass sown by phosphates, 
whether soluble or insoluble, made from 
bones are more nutritious feeding than is 
the produce of phosphates made from min- 
erals; and it is also asserted by many ob 
servant farmers that the quality of grain 
crops raised by bone manures is superior to 
that produ by mineral manures, 
feeding properties of the Aberdeenshire ex- 

imental:y-grown roots do not seem to 
me been tested, which is a pity. 

No. 14 is a very important item. Many 
farmers hold that nitrogen is decidedly more 
valuable, when applied in the form of sul- 
phate of ammonia, than in the shape of ni- 
trate of soda. It ap however, that in 
these experiments, w applied with solu- 





ble phosphates, it was immaterial whether 


erence in favor of the soluble being only 


7. ‘That it is immaterial whether the sol- 
uble phosphates are of mineral or animal 
o 


rigin, 

8. That though nitrogenous manures 
alone are of little orno mineral value for 
turnips, they improve the results when given 


‘hat organic nitrogen in bones is de- 


ammonia or nitrate of soda. Most farmers 
will agree that for a turnip crop spring man- 
uring is better than autumn or winter man- 
uring, and so No. 15 will be generally in- 
dorsed. The application of the dung, how- 
ever, on the stubbles in autumn effects a 
considerable saving of labor, but that is 
nearly all that can be said for it. 
Continuous — growing on the _— is 
to be practiced, with the view of so far test- 
ing the durable character of the various 
manures. Contiguous plots are this season 
being laid under turnips, in the same man- 
ner as last year, with the view of verifying 
the results already arrived at. 








BOT AND BOT FLIES. 

The following valuable article from Prof. 
C. V. Riley to the Scientific American we 
give our readers this month for its thorough 
explanation and timely suggestions on the 
subject of bot and bot flies: 


“ A correspondent, engaged in the tanning 
business, asks why ‘ wormals’ get into the 
backs of cattle, and how they undergo their 
transformations. 

Almost all cloven footed animals, and 
many other herbivorous species, are infested 
with bots. These are legless grubs which 
fall into three categories: 1. Gastric, or 
those which are swallowed by the animal in- 
fested, and which live in the stomach in a 
bath of chyle. 2. Cervical, or those which 
crawl up the nostrils and inhabit the frontal 
sinuses. . Cutaneous, or those which 
dwell in tumors just beneath the skin. They 
are all the larve or early state of two-winged 
flies (diptera) belonging to the famil 
wstride, characterized by having the mou 
parts entirely obsolete, and popularly called 
gad flies or bot flies. In the first series, of 
which the horse bot (gastrophilus equi) is 
the most familiar example, the eggs are 
hatched by the female fly to the hairs of the 
body, and principally on those parts of the 
body within easy reach of the animal's mouth. 
The egg opens with a lid, and the young 
maggot upon hatching clings to the tongue 
as the animal licks itself, and is thus carried 
into the fore-stomach, to which it holds ten- 
aciously by a series of spines around the 
body, but princi oot a pair of sharp 
hooks at the head. hen fully grown, they 
leave their post with the feces, burrow in 
the ground and undergo the final transform- 
ation. In the second kind, of which the 
sheep bot (estrus ovis) will serve as an ex- 
ample, jhe ces generail ag within the 

yo parent, and t ou b is 
deposited alive on the cling wots of its 
victim. 

By means of a pair of long and sh 
hooks at the head, and of bands of cleat 
spines on the venter, the young grub works 
its way into the sinuses of the head, and 
when full grown permits itself to be sneezed 
out, when it also burrows into the ground 
and transforms. In the third kind, the par- 
eut lays the egg on those parts of the bod 
which cannot well be reached by the uouth 
of the animal attacked, and the young grub, 
which soon hatches, burrows into the flesh 
, and subsists upon the pus and diseased mat- 
,ter which results from the wound inflicted 
, and the irritation constantly kept up. The 
| well-known wormal or ox bot (hy 

bovis), 80 common along the backs of our 

| cattle, and — of yearlings and two- 

| year-olds, an dovaied as much by the tan- 
ner as by the animal it infests, is typical of 
this kind. Residing in a fixed spot, we no 
longer find in this species the strong hooks 
at the head, and the spines around the body 
are se and very minute, the parts of the 
mouth are soft and fleshy. 

“ All these bot larvae breathe principally 
through two spiracles placed at the blunt 
and squarely clocked end of the body, 
and in the ox bot these are very large and 
completely fill up the hole to the tumor in 
which the animal dwells. When ready to 
transform, it backs out of its residence, 
drops, and burrows into the ground, and 
there, like the other species, contracts and 
undergoes its final change to the fly. ‘The 
eggs of this ox bot are Cliptic-ovoid slight- 
ly compressed, and have at the attached end 
| a five-ribbed cap or stout stalk with which 
ab ae am them to the skin of the 
| “ The gastric bots are best prevented by 
proper grooming of the horses to remove 
_ the eggs or nits from the fore-iegs and flanks. 
Horses, too, that are properly stabled and 
kept in the shade during the hotter summer 
months are less frequented by the parent fly. 
Scarcely any mode of drugging wih dislodge 
the bots when once they are attached to the 

| stomach, without injuring the itized 
animal. Cervical bots are also with difficul- 
ty ——— » except when they are full 
grown ready to naturally rm go their 
‘hold. Animals may, however, be measur- 
jably pr d, b; bling them to bury 
| their noses when the parent fly is seeking to 
deposit. This they will instinctively do, if 
| portions of their pastures be turned up and 
the ground kept loose. The cutaneous 
species may be removed by pressure of the 
thumb and finger, or destroyed by the 
plication of kerosene. If removed while 
small, the wound in the skin heals up, and 
no hole will occur in the hide. 


ta If a loaded revolver were placed atm 
head and I was given one minute in whic’ 
to name the most useful piece of four-legged 
furniture, I should unhesitatingly answer— 
The cow, and have 45 seconds to spare. In 
speaking of the cow I embrace also the ox 
and the bull. The ox is used on the farm 
in place of a steam engine. He is faithful 
as a box of pills, and somewhat slower than 
lightning. A man who has driven an ox 
team all his life is selected as a pall bearer 
at funeral, as he never gets ahead of the 
rocession. The bull is chiefly celebrated 
or eee cut goring, and 
gathered in quite e wears 
an ear-ri oe ee ape Bee 
know how you are made inside.— Fz. 
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Written expressly for the Massachusetts Ploughman. 
MAINE. 
ITS ADAPTABILITY TO DAIRYING. 
BY J. w. LANG, 
Secretary of the Maine Dairymen's Association. 
ARTICLE “NUMBER Iv. 


Long cropping and indifferent cultiva- 
tion have worn out to certain extent, and 
depleted more or less in all instances most 
of the soil of the older portions of the State. 
There is no branch of farming like dairying 
to restore these lands to their former fertili- 
ty and even more. A writer in the New 
Englond Dairgman says: “ The lands of 
New England are the best on the continent 
for the dairy,” and to this strong express- 
sion we must assent. We claim the lands 
of Maine in no particular behind those of 
any other New England State in adaptabili- 
ty to the dairy. 

Looking over our State, we may divide it 
into three great sections, each characterized 
by a great leading industry. The seaboard 
section is predominately maratime, and the 
industries of seafaring and shipbuilding have 
a more prominent place. The middle sec- 
tion is more purely a farming section. The 
northern section has lumbering for its lead- 
ing branch. In each and all, in every one 
the business of farming is carried on to more 
or less extent. 

The southeast section of the State com- 
prising the counties of Hancock and Wash- 
ington is largely maratime, with lumbering 
for its second industry, and farming for its 
third. The surface of the country is rough, 
and broken with much waste land, or land 
that is fit only for growth of timber, such as 
rocky hills and wide stretches of heath. 
Numerous ponds and streams abound.— 
Scattered all through this are fine grazing 
lands in patches of considerable size, often 
in extent equal to several townships, some- 
times smaller, but bearing the best of native 
and cultivated grasses, and capable of afford- 
ing the richest milk. This section has not 
a single associated dairy yet established in it, 
though it has many excellent private dairy- 
men. 

The next section we will examine is that 
of the central portion of Maine, embracing 
the counties of Waldo, Piscataquis, Eastern, 
Somerset, Kennebec and Knox. Here we 
find more grazing lands and less waste, end 
also find many cheese factories already estab- 
lished and in satisfactory operation. Here 
also, we find many excellent private dairy- 
men and fine herds of dairy cows. In fact, 
there are herds of Ayrshires, Jerseys, Short- 
horns and Herefords, that cannot be beaten 
in the world. Having the climate, soil, 
breed, and the privilege te go on toward 
perfection, what shall hinder us at all ? The 
Aroostook section has already been spoken 
of, and its advantages need no repeating 
here. 


The western section of the State, embrac- 
ing western Somerset, Franklin, Oxford, and 
the smaller counties of Sagadahoc and of 
Androscoggin, present equal advantages wth 
the central portion, and so do the southwest 
counties of Cumberland and York. With 
our associated dairies increasing in four 
years from one to over fifty, with our private 
dairy interest awakened, and displaying our 
eagerness to march on and increase and 
thrive, we may well say the adaptation is 
good and the outlook encouraging. 

The adaptation of the State to dairying is 
so good, that in the returns made to the 
Secretary of the Maine Dairymens’ Associa- 
tion for 1874, in answer to the question, ‘Is 
your factory giving satisfaction?” The 
answer from the forty factories reporting, 
was an emphatic “ Yes.” 

Milk farming, or the production of milk 
for sale in our villages and our cities, is an 
important branch of dairy husbandry. Only 
pure rich milk should be furnished to cus- 
tomers, for adulterated milk 1s very un- 
healthy and the cow is stepmother to num- 
berless babies. The milk that suits best is 
a rich yellow milk, produced by good cows 
from good feed. Said a man engaged in 
this branch to me, “ my customers like to see 
it look thick, yellow and good when I turn 
it out in their dich. A miik that makes a 
good butter, is the one that takes the best 
with me.” The railroad facilities of the 
State allow milk being transported some 
distance to market, and of its arrival there 
ina safe and satisfactory condition. We 
could refer to very many private dairymen 
in every branch of dairying, whose abundant 
success gives strongest proof of the adapta- 
bility of Maine to dairying, which could be 
furnished. But space does not permit, nor 
is it necessary to do this. 

Under the fostering care of the newly 
awakened i terest in this branch of farm in- 
dustry, the numerous associated dairies in 
operation and the various dairymen’s asso- 
ciations, the chief of which is the Maine 
State Dairymen’s Society ; dairying is taking 
new strides of progress and securing new 
vantage ground. ‘The statistics each year 
show this improvement, and the next census 
will show we can proudly take one rank far 
up among the most prominent dairy States. 

In summing up, we may ciaim with per- 
fect right for Maine, that she is adapted to 
dairying by reason of her climate, cool, clear, 
moist and healthy; by her water, pure, 
sweet and abundant; by her surface, rolling, 
elevated, yet not mountaineous; by her 
pasturage, varied, extensive and nutricious ; 
by her soil, rich, deep, varied and productive ; 
by her market facilities, both at home and 
abroad, by the ease with which the dairy 
herd can be recruited in numbers; by the 
cheapness of labor and abundance of build- 
ing and fencing materials, and the cheapness 
of her lands; and last, yet foremost, by the 
high moral and intellecual chara>ter of her 
sons and daughters, and the intelligence 
abroad among her pcople. 

Having these many favorable points, with 
but few opposite ones, and those only of a 
temporary character, as proven by every 
show and fair from Aroostook to York, be- 





> Six quarts of soot to a hogshead of 
water makes a serviceable manure for water- 
ing forced plantse—as well as for most bulbs, 
flowering plants and shrubs.— American 





Garden. 
ta A Texas raiser says there are 
about 2,000,000 of sheep on the borders 


of the Rio Grande, the finest sheep raising 





the nitrogen was derived from sulphate of 


country in the world. 


yond the ghost of adoubt. Proven by every 
State fair that is holden, and by every cheese 
factory wherever located. 

When the sweet-breathed kine in herds 
of noble cows shall take the place of surplus 
horses and scrub stock generally, and num- 
bers be multiplied many fold all over the 
State and in every town, then will we be 





and success. Then shall the farm ,be built 
up and depleted fertility restored ; then shal. 
rich shrubbery bloom about the farmhouse 
and the fields wear a deeper shade{of green ; 
then shall the weevil, the midge, the rust, 
the caterpillar, the potato bug and the grass- 
hopper be less known and dreaded. Then 
will the farmer live easier and make more 
when he enters upon the path of success 
that leads along the milky way. 





Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 


Numerous correspondents of the Plough- 
man have recently been making inquiries as 
to what success has been obtained with some 
of the varieties of strawberries, that have 
been claiming the attention of the public, 
during the last twelve or fifteen months. 
Certain kinds that seemed clouded in mys- 
tery, have now shown us wherein cons sts 
their real value, and others whose qualities 
excited our aduiration a year ago, have 
plainly proved to us this season that we had 
not been deceived in our estimates of their 
werth. The strawberry of all others that 
excited our greatest wonder, and whose 
second season has been awaited with the 
greatest interest is probably 

THE GREAT AMERICAN. 

When the public, not long ago was told of 
the immense berries that are produced by 
this variety—frequently eight and nine inches 
in circumference—it seemed like a statement 
almost beyond belief. But now that they 
have been more generally exhibited, and 
scores ind scores of berries of this size have 
been placed before them, their incredulity 
has been changed to joy at the thought that 
prizes like these are indeed realities. The 
plants during the past winter have shown us 
that they can, without doubt, be classed as 
“hardy ;” while their thrifty habits of 
growth and the unusual generosity that they 
display in producing these mammoth berries, 
plainly indicate that their possession is to be 
highly prized. As a table fruit or as a mar- 
ket variety the (Great American proves 
equally desirable. Long may it continue to 
brighten our homes with its enticing fruit. 

STAR OF THE WEST. 

This isa variety that has been greatly 
praised and greatly blamed; and yet in a 
measure it has merited both, tho gh this 
season has shown that it is deserving of 
much more praise, than many, a year ago, 
were willing to concede. Experience has 
now proved that the plants do very much 
better in single hills, or in narrow rows, ( not 
over a foot wide), and upon soils having a 
fair proportion of clay. Under favorable 
circumstances and good management it will 
prove a fitting companion in the garden to 
the far-famed “Monarch of the West.” I 
was greatly pleased to notice this summer 
that a number of the Star of the West ber- 
ries, that had been allowed to remain on the 
bushes three or four days after ripening, still 
retained their beautiful light red color as 
well as their flavor at the time they were 
picked. This quality of keeping fresh and 
bright isa merit indeed. 

THE DUNCAN 
Has this year added many laurels to those 
already won. It is especially valuable as an 
early variety of good size, and is equally 
desirable for market or private yardens, as 
its berries are of a bright red color ind of 
good quality. It also has the merit of ripen- 
ing its entire crop within the space of only a 
few days, before the main crop of strawber- 
ries have reached their height. 
MATILDA, KERR’S PROLIFIC AND CAPTAIN 

JACK 

Might be well and favorably mentioned, but 
their description as well as that of some 
others must be deferred to some future time. 
Those already named form an assortmen* 
that is fully capable of delighting the most 
fastidious. R. H. HL 
Malden-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 





SALT AS A FERTILIZER. 
Chloride of sodium or common salt is a 
compound of one equivalent of chlorine to 
one of sodium. When pure 100 parts of salt 
contain 39.66 paris of sodium to 63.34 of 
chlorine. As a manure, in Europe, salt has 
been used for nearly 200 years, and is used 
there now to stiffen the stalks of the grow- 
ing cereals, and also as a preventive of rust. 
Experience has shown that it is not always 
a remedy, especially on lands where potas- 
sium and the phosphates are exhausted. 
That salt is beneficial as a manure, the long 
practice and experience of European farmers 
plainly show; also, the fact that it is now 
used more than ever before. In large quan- 
tities it is destructive to most forms of vege- 
table life, but in moderate supply it is bene- 
ficial to all farm garden crops. It is well 
known that the same quantity of salt which 
would promote the vigor of celery and as- 
paragus would kill young grass, and indeed, 
almost all other agricultural plants in their 
early stages of growth. All marine plants, 
such as asparagus, beets, wurtzels, celery, 
cabbage, and onions, together with many 
bulbous plants, will flourish after a satura- 
tion of the soil with brine that would kill an 
apple or an elm tree. After an inundation 
of Friesland by the sea in 1825, the apples, 
cherry, poplar, willow, elm, and many other 
trees and shrubs died, while all the marine 
and bulbous plants named above, were not 
only uninjured, but most of them throve 
more luxuriantly than they did before the 
inundation. Prof. Voelcker, who made the 
most thorough experiments to test the 
amount of salt which plants will bear with- 
out sustaining injury, found that 24 grains 
of salt to the pint of water produced no bad 
effect on onions, turnips, radishes, or meadow 
fescue, and that cabbage and asparagus 
would stand it well up to 100 grains, even 
when these plants were watered with the 
same strong solution for 60 days in succes- 
sion. Then the Professor experimented 
with a view to ascertain what amount of salt 
was really beneficial to his planta. This he 
did by watering separate patches with a 
salty solution, and found that cabbage, rad- 
ishes, onions beets, and other bulbs, when 
watered frequently with a solution of 24 
grains to the pint, made rapid growth, were 
more vigorous and grew half as large again 
as those he had watered with the same quan- 
tity of unsalted water. These experiments 
he repeated many times, and always with the 
same results. Grasses are quite sensitive 
to the action of salt, and are greatly bene- 
fited in some situations by a moderate an- 
nual supply. Six bushels to the acre, as a 
top ing, is considered a fair supply on 
English lawns, while for arable lands as 
much as ten bushels to the acre is the annual 
average. Of course, lande situated near the 
sea do not require so much as interior lands. 
It is pretty certain that the application of 
salt to the land tends to liberate the silicates. 
Accurate experiments made by Sinclair, 
more than 50 years ago, in England, show 
that he nearly doubled, in some instances, 
the crop of cereals by the use of salt; the 
barley on an unsalted acre, producing onlv 


30 bushels, while the contiguous and sulted 











fuliy sntered upon a new era of prosperity J 














